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Consumer Incomes in America 


The reader of this article is about to be given some of 
the most disturbing information this Service has ever 
published. 

One third of all American families and individual con- 
sumers had incomes of less than $780 in the year 1935-36, 
one half had less than $1,070 and two thirds less than 
$1,450 according to a recent report of the National Re- 
sources Committee. Approximately nine tenths of the 
consumers—89 per cent—received less than $2,500. At 
the other end of the income ladder, the report shows that 
about two per cent of all “consumer units” received in- 
comes of $5,000 and over, and less than one per cent re- 
ceived $10,000 and over. 


The publication—Consumer Incomes in the United 
States: Their Distribution in 1935-36 (30 cents, paper 
cover, from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office) is said to give the most complete 
picture ever presented of the division of the national in- 
come among the American people. It shows estimates of 
the incomes received by the nation’s twenty-nine million 
families of two or more persons, by the ten million single 
individuals living alone or as lodgers, and by the two mil- 
lion persons living in institutions and in military posts, la- 
bor camps and other institutional groups. 


For families—including 91 per cent of the population— 
this broad national picture is traced in more detail to show 
the flow of income to farms, villages and cities, to geo- 
graphic regions, to different occupational groups, to fami- 
lies of different size, and—in the South and in Northern 
cities—to the white and Negro population. 


The report was made for the Industrial Committee of 
the National Resources Committee as part of a larger 
study of the nation’s consumption demands in relation to 
its productive capacities. Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland, of the 
National Resources Committee, was in charge of the study. 
The results are based primarily on family income data ob- 
tained in the Study of Consumer Purchases—a W.P.A. 
project conducted by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics and the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in cooperation with the National Resources Commit- 
tee and the Central Statistical Board. 


The total amount of income flowing into the hands of 
families and single individuals—39,000,000 consumer units 
—during the year studied was found to be approximately 
$59 billion. The poorest third of these consumer units 
received ten per cent of this total—about the same amount 
as the richest one half of one per cent. The poorer half 
received 21 per cent of the total—just a little less than the 
highest three per cent. And the poorer two thirds re- 


ceived 34 per cent of the aggregate income—somewhat 
less than the highest ten per cent. 

The families and single individuals making up the poor- 
est third of the nation, with incomes under $780, were 
not a distinct and unusual group. They inclucled all types 
of consumers, living in all types of community, and be- 
longing to all of the major occupational groups. Although 
almost four million were dependent on relief at some time 
during the year, fully 70 per cent of the total number— 
that is, a little over nine million—received no assistance of 
any kind from a relief agency. The families in this non- 
relief group differed from the other two thirds of the 
nation principally in the larger number living on farms and 
in the larger number in wage-earning occupations. 

The average income of this poorest third—that is, the 
mean income of the poorest 13,000,000 families and single 
individuals—was $471. For the middle third of the na- 
tion, with incomes of $780 to $1,450, the average was 
$1,076. And for the highest third, with incomes ranging 
from $1,450 to more than $1,000,000 a year, the average 
was $3,000, according to the findings of the report. The 
average income of all the nation’s families the report esti- 
mates, was $1,622, and the average for all single individu- 
als, $1,151. 

As used in this study, the report explains, “income” 
means money income from all sources plus “the money 
value of the occupancy of owned homes and of rent re- 
ceived as pay and—for rural families—of home-grown 
food and other farm products used by the family.” In- 
come from earnings and from profits was taken as net 
rather than gross income. Income taxes were not de- 
ducted before incomes were reported. For those depen- 
dent on relief at some time during the year, work relief 
earnings and direct relief in cash and in kind were also 
included. 

The contrast between the incomes of farm and city 
dwellers is strikingly shown in the results of the study. 
Fifty-eight per cent of all non-relief families living in large 
cities and metropolises are found in the highest third, while 
only 27 per cent of the non-relief farm families had in- 
comes as high as $1,450 even though the value of home- 
grown food is counted. The average (mean) income in 
the metropolis was $2,704 for the year, while the average 
on the farm was $1,259. Between these two extremes, 
the average income showed a progressive rise with increas- 
ing size of community. 

The contrast between the incomes of different occupa- 
tional groups is even more pronounced, according to the 
report. “Almost 80 per cent of the non-relief families in 
the professional group are found in the upper third, and 
63 per cent of the business and clerical groups, as com- 
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pared with 35 per cent of wage-earning families and 27 
per cent of farm families.” 

Comparing average incomes, the figures range from 
$1,259 and $1,289 for farm and for wage-earning families 
to about $4,200 for the salaried business group and about 
$6,700 for the independent professional group. 

In considering these figures on the incomes of non- 
relief families it must be kept in mind, the report points 
out, that the results would run appreciably lower if fami- 
lies who received relief at some time during the year were 
included. It must also be remembered, the report em- 
phasizes, that the real incomes of the American people 
cannot be fully measured in terms of dollars and cents. 
Differences in the number of persons dependent on the 
income and in their individual needs must also be taken 
into account in interpreting the findings of the study ; also 
differences in the cost of living in different communities. 
(See the next article in this issue.) 

This study of income distribution among consumers is 
the first to appear since the Brookings Institution esti- 
mates for the year 1929, published in America’s Capacity 
to Consume. Previous to the Brookings report, only one 
report had been published—that for the year 1918 made 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

A second report analyzing expenditures of the incomes 
received in 1935-36 is now in preparation and will be 
published. 


Cost of Living Related to Family Incomes 


For the first time in the history of this country it is 
possible to relate a comprehensive study of the cost of 
living of families to the distribution of income among them 
during a comparable period. The distribution of income 
among families discussed in the preceding article, should 
be compared with a study of the cost of living in 59 cities 
in the different sections of the country in 1935 made by 
the Division of Social Research of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The cost of living study was based on quantity budgets 
which provided for two levels of living, a “maintenance 
level” and an “emergency level,” for a family consisting 
of a moderately active man, a moderately active woman, 
a boy aged 13, and a girl aged eight. “At the maintenance 
level, these four persons live in a four- or five-room house 
or apartment with water and sewer connections. Their 
dwelling is in at least a fair state of repair and contains 
an indoor bath and toilet for their exclusive use. They 
have gas, ice, electricity, and a small radio, but no auto- 
mobile. They read a daily newspaper, go to the movies 
once a week, and enjoy other simple leisure-time activities. 
Their food is an adequate diet at minimum cost. They 
pay for their own medical care. Clothing, furniture, fur- 
nishings, and household equipment are provided with 
some regard for social as well as material needs. Carfare, 
taxes, and numerous incidental expenses are included in 
their budget. 

At the emergency level this four-person family has 
cheaper kinds of food to secure the same nutritive values 
as the maintenance budget provides. Housing is less de- 
sirable. There is less frequent replacement of clothing, 


furniture, furnishings, and household equipment. House- ° 


hold supplies are less plentiful; other services are reduced 
in quantity or eliminated entirely.” 

The budgets presuppose purchase of all goods at market 
prices ; they “make no provision for home-grown food or 
home dressmaking. Complete self-support in all respects 
is provided for, but only on a current cost basis, since there 
is no allowance for carrying or liquidating debts or for 


necessary future expenditures, except small life insurance 
policies.” 

The maintenance budget is not as liberal as that for a 
“health and decency” level which a skilled worker may 
hope to attain but it is more than a “minimum subsistence” 
living. “The emergency budget, restricted as it is, repre- 
sents a better level of living than most relief budgets al- 
low.” But neither of these budgets approaches the content 
of a satisfactory level of living nor do the costs measure 
what would be spent to secure “the abundant life.” 


Conservative as these budgets are the significant thing 
is that the study showed their cost to be far above the in- 
come of millions of families shown by the study of the 
National Resources Committee. The W.P.A. study shows 
that the cost of living at the maintenance level ranged from 
$1,130 in Mobile, Ala., to $1,415 in Washington, D. C. 
The average cost in the 59 cities was $1,261. The cost 
of living at the emergency level ranged from $810 in 
Wichita, Kansas, to $1,014 in Washington, D. C. The 
average cost at this level was $903. At both levels the 
cost in the most expensive city was about 25 per cent 
above the least expensive. In over half of the cities the 
cost varied within a range of $100 per year. 


The relative uniformity of the cost of living based on 
these budgets for cities scattered over various sections of 
the country is significant when compared with the way 
income was actually distributed among the families. Since 
the National Resources Committee found that one-half 
the families of America in 1935-36 received less than 
$1,070, they had $60 less than the maintenance budget in 
Mobile, the lowest cost city and $345 less than in Wash- 
ington, the highest cost city. Again, since one third of 
the families received less than $780 they had $30 less 
than the emergency budget in Wichita, and $234 less than 
the emergency budget in Washington. 

These facts should furnish an incentive, if anything 
could, for improving the functioning of the economic 
system. 


“Christian Radicalism” 


The Living Church, (Milwaukee), spokesman for the 
Anglo-Catholic point of view, contains a lengthy editorial 
on the above subject’ in its issue for October 5. 


“What is Christian radicalism? . . . Properly speaking, 
a radical is one who is concerned with the roots relent 
of things. The Christian radical is concerned with seeing 
that the roots of society are planted in the soil of Chris- 
tianity and nourished by the water of the Catholic faith. 
He is not concerned with digging up roots indiscriminately 
but with tending them as a wise gardener; nourishing 
good ones, weeding out bad ones, transplanting promising 
ones that need a better environment. 

“Radicalism, in social-political language, has come to 
mean the belief that the present order is fundamentally 
askew, and must be changed in basic ways. Christian 
radicalism, of course, means that the changes are for the 
purpose of bringing the world into alignment with the 
teachings of Christianity.” 

The principles fundamental to Christianity are declared 
also to be fundamental to Christian radicalism. “All men 
are immortal spirits of equal worth in the sight of God. 
. . . Man exists for one supreme purpose—to love and 
honor his Maker. . . . The universe is overruled by God. 
... Any property which a man holds is his in stewardship 
only. . . . Man is a social being. He cannot work out 
his divine destiny in isolation, and he is responsible for 
aiding his fellowmen. . . .” 
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God met the failure of man, his creature, with the in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ. “The incarnation is not a mere 
historical event in the past. It is a continuing fact... . 
Man’s earthly life is not all of his life.” Life is to be lived 
with eternity in constant view. “Thus, the enjoyment of 
the good things of this life, while pleasant, is relatively 
unimportant. Blessed indeed are the poor, for they have 
not sold their heavenly birthright. Society exists for the 
purpose of carrying out the creative and redemptive work 
of God.... 

“The Christian radical, looking upon society, finds its 
present structure such that it denies and obstructs these 
basic truths. . . . The Christian radical believes two blunt 
dogmas: (1) Our Lord knew what He was talking about ; 
(2) He meant what He said. If these two propositions 
are true, it is time for Americans who wish also to be 
Christians to unlearn many of the things they learned at 
their mother’s knee, in school, and church school, in col- 
lege, in the newspapers, in business. 

“The Christian radical condemns capitaiism, which is 
the political-economic expression of liberalism. But he 
must equally condemn the two alternative secular philoso- 
phies of Fascism and Communism. The world, deprived 
of an absolute standard by the growth of liberal secular- 
ism, is struggling in a sucking mire in darkness... . 


“It is not necessary here to dwell on the basic opposi- 
tion of Fascism to Christianity. But the humanitarian 
claims of Communism seem strangely attractive to a cer- 
tain group of Christians. We wish we had power to con- 
vince them that cooperation with Communism is an offer 
to wade through blood to a goal which also denies the 
fundamental purpose of man. Christians in Germany 
thought they could cooperate with Fascists against Com- 
munism, and discovered too late that they had been smiling 
as they rode on the tiger. Now a group of Christians in 
the United States wishes to try riding on a leopard, who 
may purr like a nice kitty but who will not and cannot 
change his spots. 

“Perhaps the most important point to stress about these 
three systems is that even if they were successful they 
would be opposed to Christianity. And world events are 
rapidly moving to prove that, cutting themselves off from 
the Source of all power and love, they cannot hope to suc- 
ceed even on their own standards. 

“In their pastoral letters of recent years, the bishops of 
the Church have sketched out some of the practical planks 
in the platform of Christian radicalism. They have said: 

“No reestablishment of an old economic order will 
suffice. Christ demands a new order in which there shall 
be a more equitable distribution of material wealth, more 
certain assurance of security for the unemployed and aged, 
and, above all else, an order which shall substitute the mo- 
tive of service for the motive of gain’ (1933)... . 

“But the Church is weak and divided. It is full of dead- 
wood. It is smitten with timidity, and often appears as 
the servant of those in high places. ‘Ye are the salt of 
the earth,’ said our Lord. ‘But if the salt has lost its savor 
wherewith shall it be salted?” .. . The Christian radical re- 
plies, “The salt must regain its savor.’ 

“No matter how weak the Church seems to be, it is the 
strongest force in the world, for its strength is from the 
Source of all strength. Divided, it is the only source of 
unity, for it is the expression in the world of the Source 
of all love. Full of deadwood, it is the only bearer of life, 
for it is the incarnation of the Source of Life. Smitten 
with timidity, it shall draw power from the Source of all 
courage. The servant of the mighty, it shall return to its 
charter of feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, freeing 
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the oppressed, redeeming the world. And the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it... . 

“The world hastens toward catastrophe, and the Church 
seems impotent to avert it. But the answer is not to 
choose between catastrophes. The answer is to turn again 
to the roots of the Christian ethic, fulfilling secular duties 
as they arise but concentrating on those three great aims 
which we have mentioned before and shall continue to urge 
as long as The Living Church exists: a reunited Church; 
a converted Church; and a converted world. This is our 
concept of Christian radicalism.” 


Graham Taylor 


The address delivered by Professor Arthur E. Holt of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary at the funeral of 
Graham Taylor in Chicago Commons on September 28, 
1938, is published in full in the Christian Century, Chi- 
cago, for October 19, 1938. Some striking excerpts are 
given below. 

“Tt was a part of the unique contribution of Jesus to 
a social philosophy and a religious point of view that he 
enlisted the imagination of men in the interest of the good 
way of life. There is not a single great admonition which 
comes to us from this great leader which can be put into 
practice without the use of man’s imagination. . . . 

“T have called the New Testament community a ‘Fel- 
lowship of the Holy Imagination.’ . . . Graham Taylor 
stood in the succession of the Fellowship of the Holy 
Imagination and his particular task was to see the Holy 
City. . . . He moved into the center of Chicago’s turbu- 
lent life and in a great act of self-identification took all its 
problems unto himself. 

“It was a pilgrimage of the Holy Imagination. The 
incoming peoples were not to him objects of horror. They 
were people to be understood. Like John Woolman, he 
entered into their lives and believed that they felt as he 
did, that they loved their children, that they were ambi- 
tious for their advancement, that they suffered when their 
children and their neighbors suffered, that injustice and 
bad politics were to be measured by what they did to 
them. . . . He adopted the methods of one seeking to 
understand. 

“Through our imaginations we understand, but through 
our imaginations we also create. Because of his under- 
standing and his capacity to interpret, Graham Taylor’s 
voice became one of the great voices of Chicago and of 
the nation... . 

“Being such as he was it is not strange that American 
religious idealism followed his leadership from landed 
frontiers to the great city. He became the symbol of a 
new social passion, a social passion which looked not with 
horror but with appreciation and inspiration on the new 
life which was forming in the great city. He became the 
interpreter along with Washington Gladden and William 
Jewett Tucker of the problems which had to do with in- 
dustry and labor. The chair of social Christianity which 
he established at Chicago Theological Seminary became a 
type introduced into theological education throughout the 
United States. The Puritan tradition that God is the 
redeemer of persons and of peoples—that the community 
is the subject of redemption—lived indeed, freed of its 
old dogmatism but dynamic still in a great social pas- 

“He was good in terms of the incoming people who 
needed to be understood; he was good in terms of better 
city government ; he was a dynamic member of the Muni- 
cipal Voters League; he was good in his understanding 
of political issues ; he was good in his capacity to inspire 
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students. The focus of his goodness was not in himself 
but in the causes which his vivid imagination discovered, 
defined and defended. 


“There is another word which is the Christian word to 
sum up the qualities about which I have been speaking. 
It is the word ‘love.’ But love has been so softened by 
sentimentality that it has lost some of its power to chal- 
lenge men. It is, however, the best word which we 

“Love is neighborliness. It is that continuing attitude 
in face-to-face contacts of the neighborhood which makes 
people feel a sense of lonesomeness when the good neigh- 
bor has gone. Love is public-mindedness. It is Gover- 
ner Altgeld, with political reputation secure, laying that 
reputation upon the altar of justice in pardoning men of 
whose innocence he is satisfied and taking upon himself 
the hatred of a respectable world. Love is Zola, candi- 
date for the highest honors of France, sacrificing them all 
in the interests of justice to a member of a hated race. 
Love is the public-mindedness of a Taylor thinking and 
working for Chicago in his last conscious hour. Love is 
the capacity to think in terms that are unlimited by the 
petty absolutes of race, of class, of geography or creed. 
Love is the capacity to seek justice in controversies which 
are weighted heavily with motives of class-conscious anti- 
pathy. It is the liquid fire of human social passion before 
it crystallizes into custom, institution or code. Love is 
what St. Paul said it was... .” 


Religion and Democracy 


A Quaker view of Religion and the Crisis of Democracy 
is presented by Howard W. Hintz of Brooklyn College in 
a series of articles first published in the Friend’s Intelli- 
gencer and now reprinted in a pamphlet, published by the 
Friends General Conference, 1515 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 15 cents per copy. Dr. Hintz believes that 
“charity and the love of truth” are also “the elements 
of religion, for they cannot be maintained except by the 
discovery of God; by the ever wider dissemination of the 
principle of God-motivation in place of material self-in- 
terest.” The forces of religion “hold the master key to 
the solution of human conflicts. ... Wherever God- 
motivation, reverence for life, and the disinterested love of 
truth prevail, there under whatever guise, is the force of 
religion.” 

The Friends have been unique in their emphasis on 
“the presence of the God-principle in every man, . . . the 
insistence upon the supreme authority of the individual 
spirit . . . in the discovery of God, and the unqualified 
application of the principle and method of love in the reso- 
lution of all human conflicts.’ Only “the way of love, 
unmitigated and unqualified, can effectively resolve hu- 
man conflicts.” But this method of resolving conflict “re- 
quires more courage, self-sacrifice and spiritual integrity 
than any that has ever been used or proposed.” The 
question of the part Christians will play in bringing about 
“a new world dominated by love rather than by hate, by 
charity rather than by greed, rests upon a deeper ques- 
tion. Can we in our time be as articulate and influential 
a force in the world as some of our spiritual ancestors, 
such as the early Seekers, were in their time? .. . It is 
clearer than ever before that the salvation of humanity is 
to be achieved only through the spirit of Jesus, wherever 
and however that spirit may be found. Thus, organized 
religion, Christianity, and in a peculiar sense, Quakerism, 
through its traditional emphasis and approach face a chal- 
lenge which is inescapable. In this present world crisis 


. .. we hold a strategic position which enhances both our 
opportunity and our responsibility.” 


“The Watch on the Pacific” 


The November issue of Asia (New York) includes a 
special section entitled “The Watch on the Pacific.” It 
contains a symposium on the relation of the European 
powers to the Far Eastern war. Johannes Ahlers, a 
Swiss journalist in China, discusses “Japan’s Economic 
Conquest.” A compromise has been reached between the 
Japanese government and big business interests, he says, 
by which the heavy industries, public utilities, communi- 
cations, and fisheries are to be “turned over to mammoth 
semi-official Japanese concerns to be constructed after 
the pattern of the South Manchuria Railway Company” 
while the light manufacturing industries, especially the 
textiles, will be worked under “the principle of Sino- 
Japanese economic cooperation in accordance with the in- 
terests and through the management of the corresponding 
Japanese industries if not as their actual property.” For 
the present, private Chinese capitalists in the industries 
under semi-official Japanese control are “practically 
stripped of their property and neither retain any influence 
upon its management nor obtain any revenue from it.” 
There is conflict between the different Japanese interests 
concerned over the way in which these industries are to be 
developed. 

Nathaniel Peffer considers the problem of the Soviet 
Union’s Relation to the Far East under the title, 
“Russia on the Pacific.” Japan, he finds, cannot remain 
“an aggressive, militaristic, expanding empire without 
jeopardizing the existence of Russia in Asia, whether a 
Red, democratic or White Russia.” If the European ten- 
sion is relieved without war “leaving the Soviet Union 
free to devote its energy to the East, then we have two 
great powers confronting each other in a position that 
cannot long be tenable to both. ... In the long run, 
with or without European war, either Russia must be 
truncated somewhere around Lake Baikal, or Japan must 
be crushed, or Japan undergo a kind of transmutation 
into a nation less bellicose and less easily fired by dreams 
of cosmic conquests, or Russia and Japan come finally 
to war.” 

H. J. Timperley, a journalist in China, discusses 
“French Stakes in the Far East.” He comments that in 
the last six years French vested interests in the Far East 
have become more friendly to Chinese nationalism be- 
cause they realized that “Japanese aggression was likely 
to endanger not only French rights and interests in China 
but also French territorial possessions in the Far East.” 
The Franco-British warning to Japan to keep “hands off” 
the island of Hainan “pointed clearly,” Mr. Timperley be- 
lieves, “to the existence of a naval understanding between 
these two powers with regard to the Pacific. Back of this 
lies a political solidarity deriving partly from the existence 
of common problems in the Far East and partly from the 
groupings which have come about in response to the 
anti-Communist pact, which has brought Japan into the 
European situation as an ally of Germany and Italy.” 


Prayers for Rural Life 


The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has published a leaflet devoted to prayers for rural 
life. Appropriate hymns are printed in addition to the 
intercessions; prayers for special occasions and a bene- 
diction. Copies of this leaflet may be obtained from the 
Book Store, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., at 3 cents each; $2.00 for 100 copies. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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